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advance that had been made during the year, enthu- 
siasm should not be allowed to carry the members 
of the Conference too far, as there was still a good 
deal of opposition, even in this country, to unre- 
stricted arbitration, and much yet to be done in cre- 
ating and stimulating an enlightened public opinion 
in its favor. The general discussions followed lines 
very similar to those of former years, though more 
stress was laid upon the educational and upon the 
financial and commercial aspects of the subject of 
peace and arbitration. 

There was a strong feeling of encouragement in 
the Conference, because of the signal advance of 
arbitration in practice during the past three years, 
the leading features of which were brought out in 
the address of Benjamin F. Trueblood at the open- 
ing session. 

The chief stress of the meeting was laid upon the 
necessity of supporting through the education and 
stimulation of public opinion, by every possible 
agency, the work of the Hague Conference and of 
the recent Pan-American Congress, and of securing 
as quickly as practicable the world-wide recognition 
and employment of the Hague Court, the machinery 
of which was just being put into motion by the ref- 
erence to it of the " Pious Fund " case by the two 
leading republics of the western hemisphere. 

Among the more striking utterances at the various 
sessions were the speeches of Dr. Philip S. Moxom, 
Professor Bracq of Vassar, President Thomas of 
Bryn 'Mawr, Edwin D. Mead, Ex-Minister Thayer, 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, John 
Crosby Brown, Dr. Henry K. Carroll, Judge C. C. 
Nott, Professor William Adams Brown of Union 
Seminary, Sarah F. Smiley and John B. Garrett. 

The session on Thursday morning, devoted to the 
consideration of the best means of promoting public 
sentiment in favor of arbitration, opened with a 
powerful address by Mr. Mead, and was one of the 
most remarkable of all the Mohonk arbitration meet- 
ings yet held. 

An entire evening was given to the business 
aspects of the question of arbitration, the speakers at 
which were Mr. J. Edward Simmons, John Crosby 
Brown, William F. King, Warner Van Norden, 
Mahlon N. Kline, and George Foster Peabody, all 
men of affairs of large experience. Judge Nott's 
address on Friday morning, in which he drew largely 
upon his experience in the Court of Claims, was one 
of the most impressive and convincing pleas for gen- 
eral arbitration and the certainty of its final preva- 
lence to which it has been our pleasure to listen. 

The remarkable development of the Mohonk Con- 
ference, since its first meeting in 1895 with but 
sixty-five members, makes one feel to what an extent 
ideas of arbitration and peace are pervading the 
social atmosphere everywhere. Great as this 
Mohonk Conference is as a promoter of public in- 



terest and opinion, it is much greater as a registering 
point, a sign and evidence of the general ripeness of 
the times in this direction. It is one of the many 
nuclei, or centers of aggregation, about which in all 
the civilized countries a sentiment in favor of gen- 
eral and permanent peace, deep and strong, but 
hardly yet half aware of itself, is gathering con- 
sciousness and power. Arbitration is in the air, as 
is often remarked, and it takes but a slight shock at 
any point to create a gathering point for its mani- 
festation. That is the capital and hopeful fact. 

The platform of the Mohonk Conference this year 
is superior, in our judgment, to any of the former 
declarations. It takes higher ground, and founds its 
appeal on the great principles of the Golden Rule 
and the brotherhood of man, which are fundamental 
to any true advancement of permanent concord 
between the nations. The platform is given in full 
below. 

Platform of the Eighth Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference. 

We affirm the principles declared by former con- 
ferences and rejoice in the continued progress in their 
application. 

The Golden Rule as a practical law of conduct is 
not less binding upon nations than upon individuals. 
Upon obedience to this law depends the welfare of 
all alike. This is not the dream of enthusiasts, but 
the practical judgment of the sober-minded men and 
women who are doing the world's best thinking in 
the conduct of its affairs. 

We believe in the unity of the human race and the 
brotherhood of mankind, and that, being of kin, the 
spirit of kindness and of justice should be, and some 
day will be, universal among men, recognizing no 
distinctions of class or race or nationality. 

In this spirit and in obedience to this law we seek 
the adoption of the judicial method of settling inter- 
national disputes, in order that the ends of justice 
may be attained and the sufferings and burdens of 
war may be avoided. 

Arbitration and appeal to courts of justice are the 
only rational methods of settling disputes, whether 
between individuals or nations, which fail of direct 
settlement. 

We rejoice in the progress which has been made 
during the last year. The great court provided for 
at the Hague, and subsequently established and recog- 
nized by the leading nations of the world, has been 
resorted to since the last meeting of our Conference. 
The governments of the United States and of Mexico 
have just agreed to refer to that august tribunal the 
settlement of a disputed claim, which for half a cen- 
tury they have been unable to adjust. The impor- 
tance of this event is not measured by the magnitude 
of the claim. It marks an epoch in the adjustment 
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of international controversies and the development 
of international law. 

During the year also the representatives of ten 
republics of Spanish America have agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective governments a treaty which 
provides for the submission of substantially all their 
differences to the Hague tribunal. 

Chile and Argentina have agreed to submit all 
their controversies to that court, to stop the projected 
construction of new armaments, and to remove exist- 
ing causes of contention. 

The representatives of all the American republics 
at the Pan-American Conference recently held at 
Mexico City have given their adhesion to the con- 
ventions adopted by the Hague Conference. They 
have also signed a protocol for the submission to the 
Hague Court of all cases arising from the claims of 
the citizens of one country against another. 

The Conference earnestly hopes that these con- 
ventions adopted at Mexico City, will be speedily 
ratified by the United States and all other signatory 
American governments. 

We look forward hopefully to the time when self- 
interest, in addition to the imperative sense of duty, 
will impel all nations to submit all their controver- 
sies to the arbitrament of this court. 

All our hopes, however, will prove illusory unless 
systematic, comprehensive and earnest work is done 
in educating and developing an enlightened public 
sentiment and opinion which shall both defend and 
support it. To this end we call upon all schools, 
from the primary to the universities, upon the press, 
the pulpit, boards of trade and commerce, merchants' 
associations, trade leagues and all other organizations, 
upon all employers and employed, upon all men 
everywhere, to cooperate in creating a universal sen- 
timent in favor of the judicial settlement of contro- 
versies. 



Editorial Notes. 



In his latest move in the interests of 
a^ r ch a ina Hay fairness and generosity toward China, 
Secretary Hay has proved that the prin- 
ciple of justice, if properly put forward and maintained, 
can be made to win in international affairs against the 
forces of selfishness and greed to a larger extent than is 
usually thought possible. Justice, that is, is winning its 
way in the international sphere, and gives promise of 
much larger hold upon the individual nations in the near 
future. There is a real international conscience, which 
only needs vigorous leadership to make it effective even 
where there are powerful temptations and dispositions 
to bear it down. This last triumph of Mr. Hay in regard 
to China is even greater than his earlier ones. Some 
months ago he was informed that certain of the Euro- 
pean powers proposed to demand of China the settlement 



in full of their claims, though this course would compel 
her to pay many millions more than the aggregate sum 
agreed upon by the powers, which the Chinese govern- 
ment had consented to pay. This course Secretary Hay 
considered unjustifiable, and he so informed the powers. 
He pressed a proposal for a pro rata reduction in the 
claims, and in order to induce the powers to accept it, 
he informed them that the United States would be will- 
ing to reduce her claim by one million dollars. This 
proposal has now been practically accepted by the 
powers interested. Secretary Hay is also endeavoring 
to induce the powers to agree to the rate of exchange 
which prevailed at the time when the protocol was signed 
with China in 1901. If this rate is accepted, instead of 
the one now prevailing, China will be thereby saved 
about seventy millions of dollars. This course of the 
Secretary of State has also a strong touch of altruism 
in it, which has hitherto been little known in interna- 
tional affairs. 

We are sorry to learn just as we go to press that the 
powers have rejected this proposal. We hope the 
United States will be consistent, and take pay only at 
the rate prevailing in 1901. 



It is reported from Washington that 
Boundar* 1 " 1 negotiations for the permanent delimita- 
tion of the Alaska boundary will be re- 
sumed in the fall, after the new British ambassador has 
presented his credentials at Washington. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said recently that the unsettled state of this 
boundary question is a standing menace to the peace of 
the United States and Great Britain. The British gov- 
ernment is reported to have made it clear that it desires 
a permanent settlement of the question of the boundary 
at the earliest practicable date. The difficulty in the 
way of a speedy settlement is the claim of Canada to the 
Lynn canal. It is said that there are not ten men in the 
United States Senate who would vote for a treaty sub- 
mitting the question to arbitration so long as Canada 
persists in her claim to this canal. Secretary Hay, who 
has made a most careful study of the boundary question, 
is reported to be convinced that Canada has no claim 
whatever to tidewater, and that he will resist any 
attempt of the British government to obtain recognition 
of the Canadian contention. Russia is taking a deep 
interest in the controversy, and has made it clear to the 
United States government that she will regret any action 
that will result in withdrawal from the boundary which 
she fixed at the time of the cession of the territory to 
this country. Those who wish to examine the question 
on its merits will find the American contention pre- 
sented with great force in a booklet recently published 
by Thomas Willing Balch, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar, 
entitled "The Alasko- Canadian Frontier," which may 
be had of Allen, Lane and Scott, Philadelphia. 



